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THE SPANISH REVOLUTION. 
lury Continued from Page 104 
— Extreme piety and a desire of fol- 


lowing the example of his father, 
Philip IV. (surnamed the Great! 

who had patronized and was present 
at the grand Auto performed in 1632, 
are the reasous alleged by the author, 
for his Catholic Majesty having ex 

pressed a wish to preside over a simi- 
lar ceremony, 

From the number of de laquents 
ud collected at several prisons round the 
capital, it was decided, that instead 
of celebrating the Auto at Toledo, as 
originally intended, it should be traus- 
ferred to the capital. ‘The ministers 
of religion, monks, and their attend- 
ants, within many leagues of Madrid, 


eve 
; bemg suinmoned, a solemn procession 
took place on the 30th May, for the 
thes, purpose of proc lamniug the approac h- 
lng ceremony, calling ou the faithful 

rink 


to attend, and promising those mdul 
ygences which the sovereign pontitis 
had ordamed in their various decrees, 
Phe following 1 a literal translation 
of the proclamation which was re- 
eat peated eight times, in different parts 
of the city, and before the royal fa- 
mily, Who were seated in a balcony 
of the alcazar, or pal ace, as the pro- 
cession passed *“ Be it known to all 
the inhabitants of Madrid, and those 
of the neighbourmy districts, that the 
Holy Office of the kingdom of ‘Toledo, 
will celebrate a public Auto de-Fe in 
sain the Great Square of this city, on the 
Soth June, when all the graces and 
indulgences granted by the sovereign 
pontiffy will be conceded to those who 
accompany and assist at the said Auto: 


: which is thas proclaimed that it may 
a come to the Knowledge of all the 
wine faithful 

While several thousand workmen 
hort were cuployed under the direction of 


Sul vil,~—N.8. 








au architect especially appointed to 
prepare the amphitheatre, a company 
of soldiers of the Faith were organize 
ed, aud nearly all the grandees soli- 
cited permission to act as familiars— 
a privilege allowed only tothe purest 
blood in Spain. “ Many of the highest 
uobility,” says our author, “ immor- 
talized their names by this memor- 
ible act of piety; and io order that 
future generations nay enjoy the cou- 
solation of seeimg our age eunobled, 
that the present may admire what 
those who come after will, without 
doubt, imitate; as also that the mi- 
nisters of the holy tribunal may enjoy 
the pleasure of witnessing the estima- 
tion in winch its rauk and dignity is 
held by the most illustrious vames in 
the uuiverse, the names of those who 
asked the favour of being allowed to 
act as familiars, aud assumed the ha- 
bit of the Holy Luquisition, on this 
occasion, are inserted.” Of the eighty- 
five names which follow, a fourth 
were grandees of the first class, forty 
counts and marquesses, and the re- 
mainder either their immediate heirs 
or nearest relatives. 

Passing before the palace, to the 
sound of instrumeuts, and chavating 
the Muserere, the procession moved 
on to the Brasero, or place of execu. 
tion, where ove of the symbols of 
Christianity was planted and conse- 
crated on a pedestal prepared for its 
reception. As to the standard and 
green they were destined to 
ornament the arena of the amphitheas 
tre, to which the processiou went, 
ufter quitting the Brasero. 

The procession of the criminals fol. 
lowed that of the crosses and standard: 
they were conducted to the amphi- 
theatre to have their respective sen- 
tences read: this part of the rehear- 
sal, for so it may be called, is com- 
pared by the author to that whick 

‘ 


cross, 
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will be seen inthe “ tremendous day 
of the universal judgment; because, 
if the ignominy of the 
horror there, the glory of the just, and 


guilty creates 


thesovereign majesty of Christaud his 
apostles, who, following the standard 


aud cross, assisted by choirs of angels, 
will bend their way to the vatley ot 
Jediosaphat where the Supreme Judge 
will occupy his throne,” &c. 
Although the 
menced as early as thre 


preparations com- 
in the morn- 
ing of the SOth, the victims, living and 
dead, were not led forth before seven 
o'clock: at which lie 
commenced. Of the 


ur the procession 
number who 


graced this horrible triumph, tweaty- 


done were condemned to the Home ‘, 


and thirty-four to be burnt in efligs 
Phere were eleven penitents who bod 
abjured the Jewish faith, and filty- 
four reconciled Israelites, wea ' 


sanbenitos, and carrving wax tapers 


Judeine from the author's descrip. 
tion, the procession must hare been, 
bre t 


at once, one of the most 


and terrific ever witnessed in Sperin 
The part of the imphitheatre ty). 

propriated to the roval farmoly 

the court, was resplendent with gold 


and silver ornaments, displayed on 


damask, silk and, velvet draperie t 


all hues; after having exhausted ! 


power ot dese ription u 


Jetashog the 
other portions of the edifice, Dou Jose 
del Olmo concludes by observing, that 
it might justly be regarded as one of 
the wonders of the world 

‘The sermon being ended, a secre 
tary began to read the 
, this 
iflfention o 


Vclock, wi 


those cendemned to the flames 
cupied the 
four 


ceremouy oO 


the auditory til 





“tr 
d tothe lira 


aunmad ace 


the victims were conduct 
sero, vuder Wh eS 
nied by the Corregidor and Alealdes, 
Hp po ter) to see th st { 
trot Dow Pernandez Al- 
varez Valdes, an oftieer high wm ¢ 

sacred trifunal, 
timony to the event When those 


ort, pa 


itences pre 


ih OX 


llowed to bear tes 


victims, who are escribed on anothers 


vweount, as pale,langa d, and woe-be- 


emblems of des ur, 


gone, the very 


had been led off, the secretarie 


$ pro- 
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ceeded with the trials and sentenees 
of those convicted of superstition, sor 
my, and 


eery, 1s benny stors and 
hypocrites It was nme o'clock be- 
fore the prisoners were assembled 
round the Grand L[nquisiter, to go 


through the different forms of abju- 


ration. ‘The Articles of the Fath 
were then put to cach penitent, who 
Wars required to give his answer in an 
idihte voree. Giving absolution, say- 
me mass, d chauntimnge T'e Deum, 
took up auother hour: after which 


the roval family withdrew, and thus 


‘ i the ceremony of the Soth June, 

he process of strangling and burn- 
to those 
condemned to be flogged 
then 
ment was reserved for the following 
day Nearly a third of thi 


contimued all night is 
vw“ ) Vere 


od nublseely devraded, punish 


whole 


number, whether destined to be burn 
ed, flozged, or degraded, were wo- 
mien VV fren the executrous had ter- 
minite|, another grand procession 
ws pt rmed, for the purpose of re- 
stormng the crosses and standard to 
thy thedral 

According to the computation of 
I dorent by which one or more 


\utos were performed yearly at each 
» ther 

than 1 
years of 


f the ti HWiais could not have 

during the 
twenty two Charles Il.'s 
reign, aud forty-six of Philip V. ‘The 
historian of the Holy Ottice has fifty- 
four lists of the condemmed in his pos 
session. published by different Inqui- 
Cieneral, to prove thei zeal, It 


been fewer 


silors 
appears from these prous catalozues, 
heretres bad been 

seventy-three im 
ever taken; 


that seveuty-nine 
burned in person ; 
etliev, to be really so, if 
ervcbt hundred and twenty-nine to be 


publicly whipped, and then shut up 


in the fortresses of Ceuta and Ovan 
Contiscation of property was a uatter 
of course, and: apphed to all the fore- 
rome cases {It results from the cal 
culation mode relative to the Autos 
which took place mm the rematomy 
staty-mime years, that two thousand 


{ 


five hundred and twenty-four had 


wen burned ip person, twelve hun 








































say- 
hich 
thus 


une, 


urn- 





dred and sixty-two wm effigy, tiffeen 
fiundred and seventy condemned to 
perpetual naprisoument, a wl otives 
penaltics; making a grand total of 
niveteen thousand three hundred and 
forty-six victims, in theshort space of 
sIXt\-wX Vears, without enumerating 
those unmolated or condemned in the 
tribals of Amerwa, Sretly, and Sar- 
dyna ; all dependent on the Laquist 
trou of Spat. 
PHY INQUISITION TOKTURE 
The best illustration of this borril 

punishment is turuished i the case 
Silas, a medical practi 


d, whose crime was 


of Juan cde 
thoner of Vallace 
that of happening to say, m the heat 


‘ ¢ A 

of argument, that the Aposties had 
\ } 1) 

erred like other men As Salas did 

Hol love i moment wm aloutug for 


his offence, by acknowledging that he 
meant no disrespect to religion, he 
flattered himself with the hiopn ot 
escaping; voting ¢ vuld be more fal. 
hac ous 
prion, he had uot been many « 
incarcerated, before the [Inquisitor 


Moriz issued his order for 


irrested and thrown into 


} 
Vs 


tpply ing 
the question It was th sexpressed 
“We order that the sand torture be 
apphed inthe manner, and during the 
tine we shall think proper, diaving 
protested, as we again protest, that, 
tingury, fracture of traibs, 
the fault can be uaputed 
outy tothe LicentiateSaias.” The cer 





monuy of torture is next protests 
* Valladolid, June 2ist, 1.27 I hie 
Licentute Moriz, Lluquisitor, has 
caused Don Juan de Salas to ippear 
before him, and having read his 
act of 


tiate Salas declared he had said 


wecusation, the said Laces 
nothioag of what he was accused 
upon which the said Licentiate Mo 
riz caused him to be couducted to 
the chamber of torment, to which the 
executioner, Pedro Porraz, bound him 
by the legs and arms, with hempen 
cords: of these he made eleven turus 


W hike 


thus tying the said salaa, the prisoner: 


ou each lunb, Porraz was 
Wits rep itedly urged to tellthe truth; 
to which he rephed, that he had vuever 


edvancel what ] was a | 
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Ile recited the symbol Qureumque 
vult, aud frequently thanked God and 
our Lady. ‘The said Salas still con- 
tinuing bound, as stated, a piece of 
fine linen, being first wetted, was 
spre id over his face, whena pint of 
waler was poured into his mouth and 
notwithstauding which, the 
suid Salas persisted in saying he knew 
nothing of what he was accused, 
Pedro Parraz then took another turn 
of the Garrote on the right leg, and 
poured ina second measure of water; 
another turn of the Garrote was made 
oa the same leg; nevertheless, Juan 
de Salas said he had never advanced 
wy thing of which he was accused; 
upon this, the said Licentiate Moriz, 
gy declared the question com- 
menced, but not finished, ordered that 
the torture should cease; when the 
vwccused was withdrawn from the 
I was present at the sau exe- 
cation, from the beginning to the end. 
Me, Llenrico Paz, Registray.” 

The bed, or ladder of torture, (Eca- 
lera) as it is called in Spanish, was 
composed of a frame, sufficiently 
large to receive the body of the vic- 
tun; having a bar passing through 
the eentre, on which the back bone 
rested, so that both extrenuties were 

wer than his middle. As the 
head was also lower than the fe i, 


nostrils; 


havin 


frame. 


inucn 


respirat » becuwm exceedingly pouu- 
ful and ditheult, while the position 
self oceasioned excruciating pain in 
I.lorente compares 
the application of the cords to the 
mode adopted by the Muleteers ia 
loading their mules, when a stick ts 


introduced under the cords, and then 


lithe members. 


twisted round, 
Joad from bem loosened ; this stick 


used by the torturer of the Sacred 
Tribunal, is called the Garrote, 


so as to prevent the 


Pouring water into the mouth aod 
nostrils, whence breathing was first 
rendered unpossible, must have been 
a dreadful operation. [It was also cus- 
tomary to stuila piece of linen im the 
mouth, and let the water fall in drops; 
so that it require dan hour to absorb 

very small quantity, It freque ntly 
litppened that the rag was draw 
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ont, satorated with blood, proceeding 
from the rapture of the vessels, either 

in the lungs or parts adjoining, 
There were two other modes of 
torture practised in this country; 
that of the cord and fire. The first 
was performed, by raising the victim 
up toa considerable height, aud then 
letting bim fall suddenly, to within a 
few inches of the ground, so as to dis- 
locate his arms or other limbs. The 
torture by fire was the most rigorous 
of all; it consisted of rubbing the feet 
With some lard, or other intlammable 
substance, and then lighting a fire 

close to them. 
Lo be cent ed 


oe 


OLD CHINA. 


I WAVF an almost fe TMhitrniane partia- 
lity for old china. When l vo tosee 
any great house, I enquire the 
china closet, and next for the picture 
gallery. 
preference, but by saying, that we 
have all some taete or other, of too an 


for 


I cannot defend the order of 


cient a date to admit of our remem- 
bering distinetly that to was an ac- 
quired one. FT can call to mind the 


first play, and the first exibition, 
that I was taken to; but | 
conscious of a time when 
and saucers were twtroduced mio my 


am not 
china jars 
Imagination. 

[ had no repugnance then—why 
should | now have ?—to those little, 
lawless, azure tinctured 
that, onder the notion of meu aud wo- 


wrote sues, 


men, float about, uncircumseribed by 


any element, in that world before 
perspective a china tea-cup., 
J] like to see my old friends—whom 


distance cannot dimimwsh—figurimg up 
in the air (so they appear to our op 
ties), vet on terra firma still—for so 
we must m that 
speck of deeper blue, which the de 
revent absurdity, has 


courtesy interpret 


corous artist, to | 
made to spring up beneath their san- 
dals 

I love the men with women's faces, 
and the women, if possible, with still 
more Womanish ex pressions 
Here isa voung and courtly Man- 
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Old ( tne. 

See how dis 
And 
here the same lady, or another—for 
likeness is ide itity 
stepping mito a \\ttle fairy boat, moor- 
ed on the bithes of culm 
garden river, with a dainty mincing 
toot, which ma right angle of inei- 


salver—two miles off 
fance Secmsto set oft respect! 


on tea-¢ ups—is 


side this 


isangles go in our world 
mifallibly 
flowery 


tlents must 
the midst of a 
off on the 


stream! 


laud her m 
mead—a furlong 
other side of the same stranye 

Farther on-—if far or 


predicted of their world 


be 
horse $s, 


tear can 
set 


trees, pagodas, dancing the hays 


Here—a cow and rabbit’ couchant, 
aud coO-extensive—so objects show, 
seen through the lucul at nosphere of 


tine Cathay ! 
I was pointing out fo my cousin 


last evening, over our Hysou, (which 


Old fashioned enough to drink 


we ate 

unmixed still of an aflernoon) some ot 
these specrosa miracula apo set of 
extraordmary old) blue chi i re- 
ceut) purchase) which we were now 
for the first time using; and could 


not help remarking, how favourable 
had been to us of late 
could afford 


the eve sometimes with trifles of this 


circumstances 
vears, that we to please 
sort 

ed to 


companion, 


when a passing se utiment seem 
the 


lam quick at detecting 


over-shade brows of my 
these summer clouds im Bridget 

“| wish the good old times would 
come again,” she said, “ when we 
were not quite so rich. | do not mean, 
that I to le but there 
was a state,” —so was 
“i which | 


were a great deal hape 


want 
middle 


poo 
sive 
pleased to ramble on, 
am sure 
prer. 
now that you have noney enough and 
to spare. Vormerly it 
tromph. Whee we coveted a cheap 


we 
A pure hase ws buta pure hase, 


used to bea 


luxury (and, O ! how much ado | had 
to get you to consent to it m those 
trmes') we were used to have a de- 


bate two or three days before, and to 
weigh the for and against, and think 
what we might spare out of, and what 
saving we could hit upon, that should 
Athi rh 


then, when we felt the money 


be au equivalent. was worth 


buying 





dis 
\nd 
for 
—I6 
por. 
thm 
ing 
lee 
ust 
fa 
the 
iy 
be 
ses, 
ant, 
Ww 


of 


sit 


th 





«fo vou remember the brown suit, 
which you made to hang upou you, 
till all your friends cried shame upon 
you, it grew so thread-bare—and all 
because of that folio Beaumont and 
Fletcher, wlich you dragged home 
late at night, from Baker's in Coveut 
garden ? ~ Do you remember how we 
eved it for weeks before we could 
make up our minds to the purchase, 
and had not come to a determination 
till it was near ten o'clock on the Sa- 
turday night, when you set off from 
Islington, fearing you should be too 
late—and when the old bookseller 
with some grumbling opence hits shop, 
aud by the twinkling taper (for he was 
lighted out the re- 
treasures—and 


sitting bedwards 
he from his dusty 


when vou lueved it home, wishing it 
were twice as cumbersome—and when 
you presented it to me —and when we 


were exploring the perfectness of it 
collating voucalled ut and while I 
Was repairing sume of the loose leaves 


with paste, which your tpationce 


would not suffer tol ttill day. 
break—was there no pleasure in bemy 
t poor man? or cau those neat black 


clothes which vou wear now, and are 
so caretul to be kept brushed, since 
we have become rich and finieal, give 
you half the honest vanity, with which 
you flaunted it about m= that over- 
worn suit—vour old corbeau—tor four 
or five weeks longer than you should 
hav: done, to pacify your conscicuce 
for the mighty sum of fifteen—or six 

teen shillings was it ?—a great aflai 
we thought it then—which you had 
lavished on the old folio ? 
can afford to buy any book that 
pleases you, but I do not see that you 
ever bring me home any nice old pur 

chases now. 


Now you 


© Then, do you remember our plea- 
sant walks to Enfield, and Potter's 
Bar, and Waltham, when we had a 


holyday—holydaye, and all other fun, 
re gone, now we are rich—and the 
little hand-basket in which I used to 
deposit our day's fare of savory cold 
lamb and salad—and how you would 


pry about at noon-twe for some de- 


’ 


wwher miclt 
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aud produce our store—only paying 
for the ale that you must call for— 
upon the looks of the 
landlady, and whether she was likely 
toallow us a table-cloth—and wish 
for such another honest hostess, as 
Izaak Walton has described many a 
one on the pleasant bavks of the Lea, 
when he went a_ fishing—and some- 
tunes they would prove obliging 
enough, and sometimes they would 
look grudgingly upon us—but we had 
cheerful looks still for one another, 
aud would eat our plain food savorily, 
scarcely grudging Piscator bis Trout- 
Hall? Now, when we go out a day's 
pleasuring, which isseldom moreover, 


nd speculate 


g, 
we ride part of the way—and go into 
a fine inn, and order the best of din- 
ners, never debating the expeuse— 
which, after all, never has half the 
relish of those chance country snaps, 
when we were at the mercy of uncer- 
tain usage, and a precarious welcome. 

“You are too proud to see a play 
myWwhere now but in the pit or boxes. 
Do you remember where it was we 
used to sit, when we saw the Battle of 
Hexham, and the Surrender of Calais, 
ind Banuister and Mrs. Bland in the 
W ood—when we 
squeezed out our shillings a piece to 
sit three or four times in @ season in 
the one-shillhng gallery—where you 
felt all the time that you ought not to 
have brought me—aud more strongly 
I felt obligation to you for having 
brought me—and the pleasure was the 
better for a litle shame-—and when 
the curtain drew up, what cared we 
for our place in the house, o¢ what 
mattered it where we weve sitting, 
when our thoughts were with Rosa- 
lind and Arden, or with Viola at the 
Court of Hlyria ? You used to sav, 
that the gallery was the best place of 
all for enjoying a play socrally—that 
the relish of such exhibitions must be 
in proportion to the infrequency of 
gomg—that the 
there, vot being in general readers of 
plays, were obliged to attend the 
more, and did attend, to what was 
romg on, on the stage—because a 


Children ue the 


company we niet 


od 
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which it was impossible for them to 
fill up. With such re flections we con- 
soled our pride then—and L appeal to 
you, whether, as a woman, | met ge- 
nerally with less attention and accom. 
modation, than I have done since m 
more ex pensive situations in the house? 
The getting in indeed, and the crowd- 
ing up those inconvenient staircases, 
was bad ecnough,—but there was still 
a law of civility to women recognised 
to quite as great an extent as we have 
ever fonnd it in the other passages 

and how a little difficulty 
heightened the snug seat, and the play, 
afterwards! Now wecan ouly pay 
our movey, and walk im. You can 


overcome 


not see, yousay, in the yall ries now, 
{ am we saw, and heard 
well enough then—but sight, and all, 
f think, is gone with our poverty. 

“LT know what you were gows to 
say, that itis mighty pleasant at the 
end of the year to make all mert— 
and much ado we used to have every 
Thirty-first Night of Deceaber to 
count for our exceedings—many a 
long face did you make over your 
pozzled accounts, and in contri ing to 
muke it out we had spent so 
tueh—or that we had Kot speut so 
much—or that it svas impossible we 
shonld spend so much next year—and 


" P 


striwe 


sure too, 


how 


ound our slender capital de- 
creasmg—but then, betwixt warys,ane 
projects, and compromises of one sort 
or avother, and talk of curtailug thes 
eharge, and doing without that for the 
futere—and the hope that 

brings, and Janghing spirits Gu which 


youth 


you were never poor tll now, we 
pocketed up our loss, and tn conclu. 
* lusty 
ased to quote it out of hearty cheerfu 
Vr. Cotton, as you eatled 


ihe *« 


sion, with brimmers’ (as you 


; 


hin, we 


wed to welcome wm ming 


cuest Now, we have no reckor ne 
it adl at thre cond ‘ in Old Vear—no 
tlattermy t tt HOW Year 


¥ promises about Che 
' 


dlotue better for us 
Bridget is so sparing of her speech 
when she vet 


on tpost ocensiuns, that $ 
rreful 


vein, I 


| could pot be » 


info a roetorieal ami ¢ 


how Lint rrupet it 
, et ' ' 


wey “ti (the pu il 

























Old China 


wealth which her dear tnagination 
had conjured up out of a clear income 
oft poor hundred pounds a ye 


“Its true we were happier when we 


were poorcr, but we were also young. 
er, my cousin” = | am afraid 
put up with the excess, for if we were 
to shake the supertiux tuto the sea,we 
not much meud 
Phat we had much tostruggle w ith, as 
we grew up together, we have reason 
to be most thankful. It strengthened, 
and kuit closer. We 
could never have been what we 


we must 


should ourselves, 


our compart 
have 
been to each other, if we had always 
had the sofficiency which 
complain of. The 
those natoral dilations of the youthful 


you wow 
resisting power 
spirit, why lo circumstances cannot 
with us a 


stratten e long since passed 


away. Competence toage rs supple. 

mental youth; > sorry supplement no 
» bout l fear the best that os ¢ 

had. Wemustr de, where we lormer- 


ly walked; lwe better, and In 


suller 
than we 


1 
foo old 


tnd shall be wise tode seo 
had throse 
alays you sy ak of. Yet 


inewns toco tn 


coukdl those 


return---could you and 1 once 


walk our thirty 


alive 
more miles a-day 

coukd Banasester and Mes. Blaud agai 
wf 
see them—could the good one-shilling 
they are dreams, 


be young, and you and | be youn 


gallery days returo 


my cousiu, now—but could vou an 
ut this moment, instead of this quiet 
well-carpeted fir 


argument by our 


side, sitting on this luxurious sofa—ty 
ouce more stroggling up those meco; 
venient star-cases, pushed about, a 

myueezed, md elbowed by the poorest 
vallery scramblers- 


rabble of poor 


could | onee more hear Uose anxious 
shrieks of yours 
/ tuk Goer weare 
followed when the top-most stair,con- 
quered, let inthe first laht of the 
whole cheerfal theatre down beneal! 
us—I know not the Jisve that 
ever touched a SU leep as 
would be willing to bury mcre wealth 
than Crasus had, or the great Jew 


md the delicious 


fe, Which always 


tathom 


descent 


I? is supposed to have, to put 
chase it And now do just look 
that merry little Chinese 2 aiter hk 








cn we 
oung- 
* must 
were 
ea, We 
elves, 
ith, as 
reason 
it ved, 
We 
have 
bwal\s 
i) WoW 
wer— 
ith fal 
imnot 
assed 
Ipple- 
nt 
4 
rier. 
suller 
in WE 
ul old 
t hose 
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x 1ous 
licious 
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Old Chena. 


ing an umbrella,big enough for a bed- 
tester, over the head of that pretty 
insipid half-Madona-ish chit of a lady 
in that very blue summer house.” 





MODERN EXTRAVAGANCE. 


Frum the “ Lucubrations of 
Esq 


Ilumphry Rave 


I suara. beg leave to present my 
readers with some account of a visit 
which [ lately paid to a family in one 
of the midland counties, who appear 
to me to present a picture from whence 
nota few of them may receive a useful 
hint. 

Their residence was, when | knew 
it, inmy younger and gayer days, 
what might vow 
house of the better order; and toge- 
ther with about three or four huudred 
which it was surrounded, 


be styled a farm- 


acres by 
formed the 
They had possessed it for several ge- 


property of the family. 


nerations, aud were a good sample of 


the order of the lesser country gentry, 


or superior farmers, Who cultivated 


their own Tand, and exper enced all 


the blessings of easy circumstances 


without the atleudent evil of idleness. 
Che father of the present proprietor 
was the friend of my school, aud we 
were attached to each other with all 
the warmth and sincerity of youthfal 
feelings. But, as we drew towards 
manhood, various causes, which it 
would be useless to particularise, con- 
spired to separate us, without dimi- 
mshing the ardour of our mutual 
friendship; and the events of my 
life so ordered it, that my first visit to 
the house since bovhood was upon 
the occasion of which [ have spoken, 
I was then imduced, at the pressing 
wvitation of the son of my old friend, 
who after the death ot his father had 
married and settled upon the property, 


to become once | 


tiore a guest under 
the roof where I lad spent some 
of the merriest hours of a chequer- 


ed life. | accordingly set out upon 
my expedition; and happening to 


have no companion in the coach which 


conveyed me and ny portmanteau, 
I had full lersure 


for the indulgenc 
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of my own cogitations. Insensibly L 
fell into a train of reverie, which con- 
necting my present journey with its 
destination, brought me back to all 
the seenesof my youth, 1 was again, 
in imagination, let loose from school, 
and passing my Christmas with my 
sworn crony, at the old house. Every 
spot where we had shared in mischief 
or play was fresh in my memory in 
the colours which it had then worn. 
Ihe little lake, on whuse surface we 
had skaited together; the great doors 
of the village church, where we had 
daily made the old building ring to 
our game of fives; the cottage of the 
dame, whose cats our terrier, Snap, 
the arch enemy of the feline race, had 
worried in our merciless 
sports; the forge, where we had 
many atime provoked the surly smith, 
by hiding his tools or spoiling his fire, 
all stood before me such as they had 
once seemed. Then came the house 
itsélf--the old-fashioned parlour, the 
crackling wood fire, the plain good 
cheer which reigned within its walls 
and triumphed despotically at Chirist- 
mas; the kitchen, with bacon, fish- 
ing rods, and fowling pieces, all peu- 
deut from the room, and the warm 
chimney nook, to which we had fre- 
quently retired from the parlour, to 


so often 


carry on in security our plots of mis- 
chief, or enjoy the uncouth merriment 
of the servants. 

[hese recollections all arose as if 
the occurrence of my subsequeut life 
had been but a long and wearisome 
dream, and they the reality to which 
Thad suddenly awakened. When, at 
last, | had broken the charm m which 
Iwas bound, my mind still dwelt upon 
the scenes | was about to revisit. [ 
forgotthe alterations which must have 
arisen from the hand of time, and the 
yet more powerlul influence of new 
manners and tastes, and mvoluntarily 
expected to find every thing such as 
I] had Jeft it many, mauy vears before. 
\s L drew near to the end of my jour- 
ney, this illusion was strengthened 
by the sight of an ancient oak, which 
aturn of the road brought to my view 
It still stood, as of old, dividing the 
eutrance of the village mto two, and 
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to have felt the touch 
of age, bot it was the only memorial 
of the past—everv thing around if 
was changed, and | could with diffi- 
culty have traced on the spot those 
haunts of which the pictures were so 
strongly painted in my heart. When I 
alighted at my friend's gate, and 
looked with an anxious for the 
rough-cast dwelling, with 1s lattices, 
and the bow-window which had dis- 
tinguished the parlour, the 


seemed scarce 


eve 


green 


meadow in front, and farm-yard be- 
hind, | beheld in its place elegant 
mansion, with a viranda eneirchog 


vod 


th sides 


its lower story, and pleasure er 
extending im front and on | 
tue all the 
dening, with roses, and the endless 
variety of flowering shrubs, | 
around, N 


, 


beauty of hands ipee roar 


looming 
farm-yard was still to be 
seen ; for the offices in the rear were 
earefally excluded from view by the 
sereen of plantations that sorouded 


the wings of the house | was ygreet- 
ed with all 


by my host, as the early friend of his 


the sincerity of welcome 


father md on entering was intro- 


lady, and received with 


But I w 


duced to his 
the 


longer in 


cordialily. 
the 
Ihe old parlour, and the style 


same is ho 


dwelling o other 
days. 
of its furnitrre, were no more ; mir- 


ind 


rors and pictures, Grecian sofas, 
‘Turkish carpets, appeared on all sides, 

dear sur, find grent 
changes since you were last u 


roof,’ 


* You must, my 


ndler thes 


was the observation of my host. 


replied 1, lookin 


** Creat, tnceed ! 


tround me **'The house,” san ne, 
* required complete alterstion to mrke 
it habitable with our wot s« ‘e 
tort. We have been oblied to throw 
down a stile wall, fo build ont frou 
the only parl ir whieh ut { sessed ta 
my fathers time, aud so to form 


dintug-s in I have 


former kitchen into a 


anal 
the 


with a 


drawing 
converted 
library study for misself, and 


ildded anew one with patent stean 
ranges, aul so forth, to the back of 
the house It w now comfortable 


though still coufined I concluded 


that he must have farmed very advay 


taveously, to be enabled to carry on 


such expensive works, md obwerved 
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that | had no donbt he was an excel- 
lent practical farmer.—No: he had 
found that the business of the farm 
interfered very much with his pur- 
it left him wo time for his books, 
and he had given it up, and procured 
for hawel, ‘| hi lady 
added, that, besides this, the superiu. 
tendence of his labourers had so con. 
fined him, that they could 
home for a fortnight flis grandfa- 
ther, thought I, never went beyond 


the countyv-toven im his life, aud only 


sults ; 


a tenant his 


never leave 


in clection ; 


so far toa grand jury o1 


but TP said nothing [le told me he 

ul half a dozen friends and a batch 
of claret for me; aud we at length 
sat down to a superb dinner. ‘Two 


men servants md cornuer dishes of 


plate, were other «oncomrtants to an 


entertainment which would have made 


his vrandfather’s hair stand an endat 
the profusion of lis polrshed descend- 
aut 


Phe conversation at table was pleas- 


ing and spirit d, acd Thad more than 
one oceasion of observing that my 
host 1 some mformation and 


POSIESS 
But still it was all in the man- 
and refine. 


talent 
ner of our days. Klegance 
ment of mind, rather than strength of 
intellect; an imagination that merely 
kimmed the surface of thiugs; super 
ficial acquaintance with every sub- 
ject, but depth of research in none 
He talked with animation, aud bore a 
considerable share in every topic of 
the but, 
dental remark cou 


whenever an tet 
ld betray the 
untson with 


evening 5 
tone 
of bis mind, it was out of 
the air of easy enjsoviment which he 
An mew 


mal miquietu would at 


break through the 


ssimed ard dissatisfaction 


tutervals 


semblance of his 


caiety, and discover a breast all at 
esse France was mentioned ; and! 
found that he was x it to remov 
thither with his faunly. tle was over 
careful to inpress upon his hearers 
that the many advantages which the 

fYord for the education of 


Cont t 
his l 
indue ed 


ib were the temptations that 
to the me of re 
\ few minutes afterwards, the 
mention ofa late public meeting was 
the srenal for lis 


hte isure 


’ 
mova: 


the declayation of 
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political feelings. Wheo [heard him 
assert that the ruin of the national 
affairs was at hand, [ feared that his 
own were embarrassed ; when I list- 
ened to his prophecy, that the gene- 
ral overthrow of property was inevi- 
vitable, I was strengthened in my sus- 
picion that he had himself little re- 
maining to lose. ‘The evening at last 
was consumed, the guests took their 
leave, and [ retired for the night to 
my chamber. Being sleepless from 
the train of ideas which rushed over 
my mind, the observations that | had 
made since | arrived at the house 
mingled with my other thoughts, 
Malgre some things of which | could 
not approve, | was pleased with my 
host: he appeared open and generous 
in temper, much attached to his wife 
and two infaut children, and she to 
him; and I felt real pain at the con- 
viction that they must be ruining 
themselves, and were provably al- 
ready in difficulties. 1 reflected that 
he had only the same property as his 
forefathers, and did not, like them, 
improve his income by farming with 
skill and industry. | considered that 
it was certainly not more easy to 
live now than formerly, and that his 
predecessors would never for a mo- 
ment have aspired at a tenth part of 
the display of riches which I had just 
witnessed. ‘There was uo room to 
doubt that ruin must ensue. 

| formed my resolve upon my pil- 
low, and in the morning, using the 
privilege of age and long friendship 
towards the family, | drew from the 
husband the real state of their affairs, 
and became acquainted with a detail 
which made my very heart 
They were irretrievably in debt; the 
present was without hope, the pros- 
pect of the future insupportable. The 
fuirest side of the picture was suffi- 
cieutly gloomy ; but I thought it yet 
darker, when he assured me that they 
had uothimg to reproach themselves 
with; that they were obliged to pre- 
serve such an appearance as became 
their rank in life; that in a country 
hke England, under the curse of dis- 

vor Vil vs 


1&6 


To- Day. 


tress and overwhelming taxation, 
neither they nor any whom they 
knew found it possible to live upon a 
mederate income: in short, that they 
were the victims of the times, not of 
their own extravagance! | had de- 
signed to assist them with my coun- 
sel, and such little aid as I could offer 
—of the latter they accepted ; and it 
barely enabled them to escape from 
the horrors of imprisonment by fight 
across the channel. My advice was 
yet more ineffectual ; for it left them 
precisely of their former opinion, that 
they were guiltless of the work of their 
ruin. A heavy mortgage is now fore- 
closing on their estate ; and if the 
bounty of heaven were to bestow a 
second property on them, the same 
train of expence, outward gaiety, real 
misery, disgrace, and banishment, 
would attend them ; for adversity has 
failed to convince them of their errors. 

Chus is it that we can deceive our- 
selves. ‘Thus is it that thousands can 
sacrifice principle, competence, and 
inward peace, in the maum for ex- 
pense, while they steel their minds 
against the conviction that their own 
folly is the taxing fountain of their 
distresses. If the signs of the times 
must be looked to for the cause of pe- 
cuniary embarrassment in private life, 
they are to be found in the desertion 
of the wholesome economy of former 
days by all classes of society, and by 
the middle orders in particular. They 
are to be sought in the general dispo- 
sition to grasp at indulgences which 
our means do not warrant. Luxury 
and profusion have become the dei- 
ties of ourhearths; the desire of vying 
with superiors, and outdoing equals, 
the only ambition of English hosp- 
tality. 





TO-DAY. 


T'o-pay is like a child's pocket- 
money, which he never thinks of keep- 
ing in his pocket. Considering it 
bestowed upon us for the sole purpose 
of being expended as fast as possible 
in dainties, toys, and nicknacks, we 
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should reproach ourselves for niean- 
ness of spirit were we to hoard it Ups 
or appropriate at to any olyect of seri- 
ous utility. It is the only part of life 
of whieh we are sure ; yet we treat it 
as if U were the sole portion of exist 
ence beyond our control. We make 
sage reflections upou the past, aud 
wise resolations for the future, but no 
one ever forms an mnportant deterniu 
nation for te-day. Whatever 
veut anust be reserved for to-morrow; 


is ur- 


the present hour ts a digression, au 
episouc that belongs not to the main 
busimess of life; wemay cut out al 
together, and the plot will wot be 
In spite, however of its 


be 


that to-day is a portion of our exist- 


ln complete 


bemg a truism, it must adanited 


ence. Granted, exclauus the wiles 


, 
but, after all, what is a single dav? A 
question which ts peevishly repeated 
three hundred and sixty five 
year, when we commence anew score 
of simular interro 


times mn 


ratories; so that we 


5 
’ 


mig s wellsay ul ounce, “ what is 
tsimngle bie?” Short as tie wterval 
might be, and however mcolently we 
might have passed it, to-day has not 


been altogether unimportant. Perch- 
ed upon our goodly velucle the Parth, 
we have swung through space at a 
tolerably brisk rate the 
of our rotation 


m perio fie 


ance annual round 
the sun; so many miles of life's pour 
have at 


much nearer 


ney tll events Drought us so 


to its end; they are 


struck off from our account; we shall 


never travel over them ay 


Vath 
every tick of our watch, ow that brief 
space 


hundreds or thou- 
from the great 
tenatal infinite to lightandlilc; while 
is mat 


time, some 


sands have started ne 


y have returned into the dark- 





ness of the tuvisible world Aud we 
‘ irselves, thoush we metimes ex 
claim, bke the Faperor Titus, that 
we have losta day, may be well as 


sured thet to-day has not lost sight of 
not 


us il 
t pou TOses, 


e footsteps of Tune may 
be hie ard 


thin 


when he tre 
but his progressis not the less certain 
we need not shake the hour-glass tu 


make the sands of lite flow faster; 
they kcep perpetually dimunishi 
night and day leeppor awake, vram 





Deu 


by grain, our cxistence dribbles away, 
We call those happy moments when 
Time tlies most rapidly, forgetting that 
he ts the 


cannot 


ouly wieged persouage who 
(ty backwards, and that his 
speed is but hurrying us to the grave, 

The ‘bo day of Lugland, nationally 
consideredjcaunot be rec koued happy. 
It is tuo busthny, laborious, and ex. 
cessive. fo brauce, pleasure ts almost 
the only lt 


hess is almost the only pleasure, and 


usimess 5 to Ligh, Dus. 


this is pursued to an extremity that 


surrounds it with hazard and anxiety, 


by devoting all its energies and facul. 
ties, piny sic and mitelles tual, to this 
one olyect, lor a series ol years, the 
hation lias attamed an eminence so 
fearfully be yond its natural claims 
tel poe tion, that nothing but a con- 
uaance of couvulsive etforts, even 


its the medst of distress and exhaustion, 


can enable wt to uphold the rank it has 
assumed.  tlence every thing is arti- 
ficial, ancl in all directions we con- 


template tension, excitement, fever, 


Lles ivy exceeds that of the collected 
world—so does her debt, a co-exist- 
cence that cannot be very durable 
Lier establishments of all sorts are 


proportioned to what she owes, rather 


than to what she has; ber grandeur 
can only be equalled by her embar- 


rassments. Tn one colony she has sixty 


nitllions of subjects, while a great 


proportion of her native population 


are paupers, and in her sister-island 
famime has lately stalked haud in hand 
with rebellion. Nor have their intel- 
lectual developments been less ex- 
traordinary, for she possesses a con: 
stellation of Living luminaries, who, 
pourmmg forth them streams of light 
wih a is unparalleled as 
this momeut irra- 


Splen- 


protusion 
them tutensity, al 
diate and supply ail Lurope. 
dul talents | 


} 
ana 


ve excited public admi- 
procured unprecedented 
while fame and riches 
and stimulated 


ration, 
remuneration ; 
re 
Jatent genius, uutil the existing lite- 
ratwre of the country presents a ume 


have -acted) upon 


versity of diffusion, an unbounded co- 
plousness of production, and a mag- 
hitherto 


1 the 


encouragement, 


nihicence of 
know the bist 


ry 
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d - Day Memour of 
svorld. No soci 
pushed to such an energetic extre- 
mity, or afforded so curious and glo- 
rious a spectacle; but it has not 
sufficient repose for enjoyment: hap- 
piness loves to dwell amid more tran- 
quil elements. Its tendency has been 
painfully illusts ated by the recent fate 
of some of its leading members. Un- 
sble or unwilling to relax tn their ca- 
reer, they bave devoted mind and 
body to this restless principle of ad- 
vancement, and have toiled and pros- 
pered, and become enslaved ond en- 
viched, aud achieved misery and fame, 
until nature was exhausted in the 
s(rife, and their own hands relieved 
them from the burden of existence at 
the precise moment when they h id 
attamed yect of their ambi 
tion, and appeared to the world to 
stand on the sunt of human h ippi- 
ness. [low long is this fearfal tension 


il system was ever 


every 


he nerves aud sinews of the 
yenduce 2?) What is to be 
ilttof this over working of the 
ttional machine? A certain Prench- 
red death to spare him till 


upon allt 


miath bap 


he saw the end of the French Revo 
lution, so ¢ ious was he to witness 
itstermination. Au Luelishmanmight 


well petition to be absolved from the 
omnivorous scythe, until he ascertain- 

}what would be the finale of the 
present ev stasy of his country 

Those tmadividuals who seek happi- 
ness will withdraw themselves from 
this whirl and vortex ofexcitement. 
They will not aggravate the diseased 
enlargement of the publi heart, and 
share the painful intensity of its pulsa 


tions, by residing ithe capital Pheve 
isno holy calm, vnostbbath of the soul, 
no cessation of strife mn that vast arena 


of the passions, where life Is a care 
less struggle of money-getting and 


mouey-speu ling ; a contest of avarice 


aud luxury; a delirmm of the sense 
or of the mind, If we desire peace 

id repose, let us look out upon th 
variegated earth, ever new and ever 
beautiful—upoun the azure dome of 


Heaven, hung around with pamted 
clouds—upon the wide waters, cane 
vod glittering 1 the sun, or lying 


stilfucs t 6 
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Let us listen to the music of the sky, 
when the boughs are singing to the 
wind, and the birds are serenading 
oue another ; or surrender ourselves 
to that more pleasing sensation, when 
the serenity of Nature’s sileuce im- 
parts a congenial balm and tranquil- 
lity to the heart. Gazing upon the 
face of nature, we shall encounter no 
human passions, no distress, uo jea- 
lousy, no intermission of friendship 
or attraction: even her frowns are 
beautiful, and we need not fear that 
death shall tear her from us. We 
look upon an immortal countenance. 
A morning thus dedicated is an act 
of the purest piety; it is offering to 
the Deity a heart made happy by 
the contemplation of his works; and 
if [ can prevail upon a single reader 
te detach himself for a time from 
crowds and enthralments, and betake 
bimself to the sunny meadows or the 
creen twilight of the woods, I shall 
felicitate myself on not having quite 
unprofitably employed the morning 
o! *'lo-day.” 


_—_— 


MEMOIR OF THE LATE JOHN 
PHILIP KEMBLE. 


Iria gentleman, the eldest son of 
Mr. Roger Kemble, was born in 
, at Prescot, in Lancashire. He 
received the first part of his education 
itthe Roman Catholic seminary at 
Sedgelev Park, im Stattordshire, and 
was afterwards sent to the University 
of Douay tobe qualified for one of the 
learned Here he soon 
became distinguished for that talent 
for elocution which afterwards raised 


1 ~ 


professions. 


lim to such eminence 

Having finished his academical 
tudics, he retarned to Logland, and 
preferrans the stage to either of the 
professions for which he h id been wm 
tended, he performed at Liverpool, 
York, and Edinburgh. 

While at York, Mr. Kemble intro- 
duced a new species of entertainment, 
consisting of recitations of some of the 
Odes of Mason, Collins, and Gray; 
the tales of Le Fevre and Maria, from 


wid other popular pieces 
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prose and verse. In these he was 
particularly successful, and they cou- 
tributed to increase his reputation. 
In Edinburgh he delivered a Lecture 
of his own composition, on Sacred 
and Profane Oratory, which, from the 
talent and sound criticism it display- 
ed, gained him the reputation of re- 
fined taste among men of letters. He 
afterwards perfurmed for two years 
with flattering success in Dublin. 
Mr. Kemble made his first appear- 
ance in London at Drury-lane Thea- 
tre, in the character of Hamlet, Sep- 
tember 30, 1783. His reception was 
most euncouragmg ; but he had not 
ay opportunity of fully developmg lis 
powers till the retirement of Mr. 
Smith, in 1788, who had been in pos 
sessiou of almost all the principal 
patts, both in tragedy and comedy. 
About this time he married the widow 
of Mr, Brereton, formerly a respect- 
able performer at) Drury-lane, anid 
daughter of Mr. Hopkins, the Promp- 
ter, of Mr. King, 
Mr.BKemble became VManaverof Drurs 
lane Theatre, which he filled tl 1706 
Shortly afterwards le thre 
management, and coutumed it till the 


On the secession 


resumed 


couctluston of the season PROOLT. La 
soz Mr. Kemble visited the Conti- 
nent, for the purposc 
to the British stage whatever he might 
find worthy of adoption im foreign 
‘Theatres. [le spent a twelvemouth 
at Paris and Madrid, where lhe was 
honoured with that marked cousidera- 
tion which his emineut talents me- 
rited. On his return he purchased a 
sixth part of the property ofthe Covent 
(pardey patent, aud became Manager 
of that Theatre; which situation be 
filled tilla season or two before lis 
retirement. This circumstance, so 
much regretted by the adourers of the 
Drama, took place in the season of 
1817-18. Llis last character was Mac- 
beth, after wlich he delivered a fare- 
well address with much feeling. A 
short time after, a publicdinner was 
given him, at which a number of no 

blemen, and the principal literary 
characiers of the day were present 

Since that time he has lived princi: 
pally on the Contment 


of jutroducing 





Memoirs of the late John Philip Kemble. 


During his management in London 
Mr. Kemble revived several pieces of 
merit, and adapted many of our im. 
mortal Bard's productions to the taste 
times. Tle was also th: 
author of Belisarius, a Tragdy, which 
was acted at Hull in 1773, but never 
printed ; the Female Officer, a farce, 
acted at York in 1779, not printed 
Q! its impossible! (altered from the 
Comedy of Esrors) a Comedy per 
formed at York 1 1780; this also way 
never printed; the Pannel, a farce, 
taken from Bickerstall’s; "Tis Well 
its no Worse; the Farm Louse, a Co- 
L.ove in Masks, a ( 
medy; Lodotska, a musical romance: 
Celadon Florimel, a 
which has vot been printed, Mi 
Kemble tlsopublishe d,about the year 
1750, a sm ill collection of verse s, un 
the title 
They were juvenile 
it t> sand that the 
preatolic alison lie 
with tl 
stroyedevers copy he could procure; 


of modern 


mhedy; many 


and Comedy, 


cles of * ] uuilive Preces. 


pr nluction Ss, 


very day alter the 
was so dpcontented 


m Wwhento proot, that he d 


some few, however, es sped the ge 


neral toimolation, anc of them, 


since, fet 


ata sale a few vears hed 
sl. os Or Mr. Kemble, as tu actor, 
most of our readers have been able t 
form their own estiaate. Tu priva 

life, we cau affirm be was a scholar 


auc a gentleman—uvot like Congreve, 
however, ashamed of bits professiot 
Ile was polite and unessuming wi his 
manners; equally 
to auy 


willing to atte 
sugyestion for the prove 
ment of the drama fromthe humblest 
as from the highest sources ; and ue- 
ver exhibiting, in his manner, thath 
was cousctous of his own master-judg- 
meut. Oue peculiarity of Mr. Kem- 
ble deserves to he particularly 1 
ticed 
tone, when nanung the 
priv ite 


his reverential aud tmpressiv 
Supreme 

which 

accustomed to make more marked by 


cotiversation, he wa 
uncovering his head, or some other 
acknuowledgemeut of hisown humility, 
and of his respect 
The following letter from an English 
Traveller, dated Lausanne, February 
23, gives the particulars of lis deat! 

© Dew Sir,—l have u t furgott 
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your request, that on my arrival at 
Lausanne, | should prescut your best 
recollections to your friend Kemble, 
Lcame here on Mouday evening, the 
24th instant, and the first news that | 
heard was, that he was expiring 

not exactly so, however, in point of 
fact; for he died on the 26th instant. 
But, in fine, our great tragedian is no 
more! And he, who in histrionic art 
could so well depict the final pangs 
of uature, has been called on in turn 
to act the part in sad reality. IT hiave 
seen the physician who attended bun, 
and anxious to obtam particulars of 
the latter days of so great and so 
worthy a character, for my own satis 
faction, and for your tuformation, l 
hastily subjoin the result, On Satur- 
day, the 23d iastant, he was, tn his 
own estimation, so very comfortable, 
that, on sending away his hairdresser, 
he requested that he would say to his 
frend, Mr. Precote, that it would 
give him pleasure to learn, that atte 
the operation of shaving, his friend 
was as well as he was. In fact, he 
seemed on that day in particularly 
The next morning he 
rose apparently quite well, breakfast 


zood spirits. 
ed al vine, and subsequently went to 
au adjoiumg room to speak to Mrs 
Kemble; and then returning to his 
room was observed to totter in bis 
gait. Mrs. Kemble noticed this with 
auxtety, aud assisted him to his chair, 
and when seated he took up a num- 
ber of Galiguani’s Messenger; but 
getting worse, his friend and pliyst 
crn, Dr. Schole, was sent for, who 
arrived instantly, and found him in 
the position described, but already 
altered, and exhibiting very unfa- 
vourable symptoms—lns left side had 
sullered a decided = attack, and le 
could with dithculty articulate. Tle 
seemed extremely auxious to spare 
the feelings of Mrs. Kemble. Dr 
Schole, with the assistance of his old 
attached servant George, helped him 
to his bed, and, in the act of conduct 
ig hun there, a second attack took 
place, so suddenly, that his clothes 
were obliged to be cut aiuader, in 
order that he might the more speedily 
let bleod But iture was fast 
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exhausting; nor could he ever make 
use of lis speech after a few words 
which he had uttered on Dr. Schole’s 
Ile, however, assented or 
dissented by signs of the head, until 
within two hours of his complete ex- 
His last intelligible words 
were ‘ George, George;’ and you 
may imagine the feelings of an attach 

ed servant to an excellent master 
under such circumstances. Tu fine, a 
third attack, on Weduesday,the 26th 
instant, just forty-eight hours after the 
first, proved fatal; and though toa 
stranger he might appear to suffer, it 
is the opimion of the doctor that he 
was long insensible to acute feeling of 
pain. The English clergyman was 
also present. L knew Mr. Kemble 
ouly as a public character, and conse- 
quently can give you no particulars 
of his domestic life here. Lunderstand, 
however, that he was particularly 
esteemed, and is much regretted in 
this city, by all classes, aud almost 
venerated by the lower, from the ur- 
banity of his manners. He had ima 

cined that the climate of Italy would 
prove beneficial to his health; but 
having arrived in Rome three months 
since, under unfavourable circum- 
stances of the season he became worse, 
and worse, so thatthe English physi- 
cian, Dr. Clarke, hurried him away 
to return to Lausanne, where he had 
beeu comparatively well. His occu- 
pations here were his books and his 
gardeu—the latter was his predilec- 
tion; and it was resorted to by him 
with the first rays of the sun, and 
kept in a state of cultivation rarely 
to be surpassed. The funeral is to 
take place to morrow, and will doubt- 
less be numerously and respectably 
attended,” 

Mr. Kemble, we believe, was in the 
66th year of his age. He must have 
been possessed of considerable pro- 
perty, independent of his most valua- 
ble library. A short time since, with- 
out informing his brother Charles of 
his mteution, he ordered a deed to be 
prepared, making over to him all his 
interest in the property of Covent 
Garden Theatre, and presented it to 
him his birth-day; enpoving the 


artival. 


tinction 
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surprise which this unexpected 1 
stance of fraternal affection occasioned 
to the object of it. Before his departure 
for the continent, we understand, he 
secured to Mrs. Kemble an annuity 
of £1000, upon one of the most ex- 
tensive estates in Yorkshire. 

The following anecdotes of Mr. 
Kemble, may probably be new to 
many of our readers. Previous to 
Matthews leaving this country for 
America, he exhibited a selection 
from his popular eutertarume nts, by 
command of his Majesty, at Carlton 
Palace. A select party, of not more 
than six or eight persous, were pre- 
sent, including the Princess Augusta, 
and the Marchioness of Conyugham. 
During the with 
which the King appeared much de 
lighted), Matthews introduced his 
nnitations of various performers on 
the British stage, 


entertainment, 


ind was proceeding 
with John Kemble im the Stranger, 
when he was interrupted by the 
King, who, in the most affable man. 
ner, observed that his general imita 
tions were excellent, and such as no 
one who had ever seen the characters 
could fail to recognize; but he thought 
the comedian's portrait of John Kem 


ble somewhat too botsterous he ts 
an old friend and, | might add, tutor 


of mime, observed his Majesty : when 
[ was Prince of Wales, he often fa 
voured me with his company 1 wiil 

ive vou an moitation of John Kem 


ble, said the g 
May | 


the Kuo to his attendants, peers an 
} 


ood-humonred Monarch. 


request your attention, saul 
, 
' 


lords, who stood near the sola, on 
“Which he and the ladtes were seated 
Matthews was electrified Vhe lords 
of the bed-chamber eved each othe 
vith surporese Phe Wa ros ! 
pretaced tis rot iObs, UN ObDSeTY 

2 onee requested Foohs Kembk 

take a pinch of os if) with om . and 


my box on 
lim, saying, * Kem 


lor this p rpose, placed 
the table bn rr 


ble, oblive (oblecce) me by taking a 
} lio soull.” Ile took a puck 

I then dressed me tl ‘ - Lley 
iis NIapesty assturect the per iliay car 


a7 ] cn » than! Mad 





Tohn [hil y A emble.—- Varieti 


in future, do extend your Royal Jaws 


a little wider, and say, Oblige. The 
anecdote was given with the most 
powerful similitude to the actor's 


voice and manners, and had an asto. 
nishing effect on the party present, 
Matthews, at the conclusion, requested 
permission to offer an original anec- 
dote of Kemble, which had some affi 
nitytothe foregoing. Kemble had been 
for many years the intimate friend of 
the Earl of Aberdeen, on one occasion 
he bad called on that nobleman curing 
his morning ride, and Jeft Mrs. Kem- 
ble in the carrtge at the door 
and the Noble 


gaged on some literary subject a very 


John 
Earl were closely en 


long time, while Mrs. K. was shiver. 
mam the carnage, at the door (it 
bem ve y cold weather wt length 
her patience bemg exhansted, she di. 


rected her servant toiform his m 
ter that she was w 
the cold weather would bring an at- 


tack of the The 


iting, and feared 


rheumatism. fellow 


proceeded to the door of the Parl's 
study, and = debwered bis mirssag 
leaving out the Gual letter » rheu- 
matism Phis he had repeated three 
eeveral times, at dillerent tmiatervals 
by direction of his nestres hefore be 
could obtain an answer at length, 


Kemble, roused from bis subject) by 
the importunities of his servant, re- 
phed, somewhat petulantly, ‘* Tel 
1 


your mistress | shall not come, and 
fellow do you in future say tes, 
VARIETIES 

mre Facts.-—The Ma . ' 
listroment of death, was mtroduced 
mito Scotland by Eail Mort rd, and 
lies was first per i wi suffered | 
it \I C,uillotine, i Vre ich sures . 
who yave his name to an nprove- 
ment of the Maiden, died also, at the 
beginning of the Revolution, by has 
own imvention ; and Deacou Brodie, 
who was execute labout 30 vears ayo, 
fur bt iy the Exerse office m Ku 
burul ind who really was both a 


, 
mau of very genteel birth, and in his 
hianneci u 
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the carpenters of Edinburgh invented 
the drop by which all criminals now 
suffer im Britain; and, strange to 
say, he was the first man who was 
hanged on his own commodious gal- 
lows. His friends had some notion 
that the new invention might uot do 
the business so effectually as the old 
leap from a ladder in the Grass-inar- 
ket, and they prevailed on him to 
adopt some device of a silver tube in- 
serted in the windpipe, for the pur- 
pose of still further reducing the 
chances. ‘The Deacon came forth very 
gaily with his silvertube, anda very 
grand silk waistcoat—butalas! “ Bro 

die's drop” was too much for Brodie ! 
The Deacon's body resisted every 
effort Uhat was made towards produc- 


me reanimation, 


Anecdote of Pope Alexander the 
Eighth, Ottobont.—I was told at Rome 
says Lord Dartmouth) that he was a 
matof no religion, but lefthis family, 


who were poo: before, possessed of 


ibove a hundred thousand pistoles a 
vear in church preferments, besides a 
vast wealth tn personalestate. When 
cardinals told him he 
made too much haste, he answered 
that it had struck three-and-tweuty, 
for he was past eighty vears of a 


some of the 


rt 
Cardinal Ottoboni, who was chan 
he, kept a mistress 
which old Cardinal 
Alteri told the Pope gave great of 
fence : he sad that was a fault, and 


: . : 
cellor of the chars 


in the chancery, 


next time he saw his nephew, asked 
him, why he did not take a private 
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lodging for her. A little before he 
died, he asked his physicians how long 
they thought he could live: they said 
about an hour—theu he called for a 
large draught of lachrymz Christi, 

i wine he loved extremely) and sairt 
he could not die much the sooner for 
that. 


Hair Powder.—Uair Powder was 
first introduced by ballad-singers at 
the fair of St. Germaine, in the year 
1624; and it was long before it be- 
came adopted as a fashionable or- 
nament. In the beginning of the 
reign of George 1. only two la- 
dies of rank wore powder in then 
hair, and they were laughed at for 
their singularity; and at the corona 
tion of George II. there were ouly two 
hair-dressers in London. How ra- 
pidly dressing the hair and wearing 
powder must have increased, we find 
from the calculations made by Mr 
Pitt, in 1705, when he proposed the 
hair-powder tax; it was then ascer- 
tained that there were in Great Bri- 
tain fifty thousand hair-dressers ; that 
the flour they consumed annually in 
hair powder, was to the value of 
€1,250,000; and that the number of 
wearing wt, amounting to 
200,000, so that supposing a tax of 
one guinea a head laid on, it would 
vield £210,000 per annum. The pre 
duce, however, fell far short of this 
sum, and has constantly decreased. 
lu the first vear of the tax, 1795, it 
my produced £187,085; and in 
1803 it had sunk to £44,852. 


persous 
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THERE S NOTHING TRUE BUT HEAVEN 
¢ HOMAS MOORE 


lis world is all a fleeting show 
t man’s illusion given 

The smiles of joy, the tears of wor 

Deceitful shine, deceitful flow 
Phere’s nothing true but Heaver 


And false the light of glory’s plume 
As fading hues of eve 








\nd love, 


ind hope, and beauty’s bioom, 
Are blossoms gather'd from the tomb, 


Phere’s nothing bright but Heaven. 


Poor wanderers on a stormy sea, 
From wave to wave we're dr ven, 

Ane 

Serve but to light the troubled way,— 
There’s nothing calm but Heaven 


fancy's flash and reason’s ray 











THE GRAVE 


Tugee'san hour of repose for the heart- 
sick and weary, 
A home for the houseless, a rest tor 
the brave ; 
When their hopes are all fled, and their 
prospects all dreary, 
How soft and how still is the sleep of 
the grave ! 
how sweet is the calm, after long 


vears of weeping, 
Po these whom affliction has ever op- 


Ob 


press'd, 
When their bodies are laid in 
sweetly sleepit g, 
And their are retnurud to i¢ 
home of the bless‘d 


the earth, 


souls 


The Moon sheds her leht o'er their 
gloomy cold dwelling, 
And the wind whistles shir ver their 


dreary abode 


But hosoms with anenish uo longer 


their 
are swelling— 
Kvery care is at rest, every 


a hope in 
their God ! 


To the wretch who, indying, repents 
not his errors, 
But refuses all mercy, despises all 


wrace, 
How dreadful is death ! 
ed with terrors ' 

The grave is to such a wost desolate 


how surround. 


place 
Butdread not to die, ye who bumbly 
relying 
Ov God, and His merc y; when storms 
howl around 
He will arm you with strength to sup- 
port vou in dyig—- 
No terrors tor you im the grave will 
he found 
sorrow 


Rest, rest, ye poor victims 


isi 
tosh 


ind ay 


The shafts of affliction can wound 


you bo more , 


No longer 


with grief shall 


lessly sdtizulei, 
Your reward is at hand, and your 
trials all o'er 


THE ASTRONOMICAL \LDPFRMAN 


Tue pedant or scholasticos became 
The butt of all the 


With us puor Paddy beare the blame 


Gsreciau jokes \-- 


Of bhunders made by other ks 


} 


] ih 

Perm'd Aldermen who perpetrate 
Bulls as legitimate and great, 

As any that the classic pages 

Of old Hierocles can show, 

Or Mr. Miller's, commonly call'd Joe. 


we have certain civic aaves 


One of these turtle-eating men, 
Not much excelling in his spelling, 
When ridicule be meant te brave, 
Said he was more PIL, than N 
Meanie thereby more paAool than nave, 


Though they «ho kuew our cuunuing 


Th raso, 
Pronounced it tattery to say so 
His civic brethren to express 
His ** double double toil and trouble,” 


And bustling neisy emptiness, 
Ilad christen’d him sir Hubble Bub. 
ble 


This wight ventripotent was dining 
Onee at the Grocer's Hall, and lining 
With calipee 
Phat nwonivorous—his paunch, 
Phen on the haunch 
luticting many a horrid gash, 
When, having swallowed sia or seven 
Pound, he fell tuto a mood 


ind calipash 


tom 


Of such supreme beatitude 
Phat it reminded bim of Heaven, 
Aud he begun homme 


istronomy. 


with mighty don 
To talk 


“Sir.” he exclaim’d between his bum- 
pers, 
** Copernicus and Tycho Brahe, 
And all those chaps have had their 
day, 
They've written monstrous hes, Sir— 


thumpers 


Move round the sun ?—it's talking trea- 
bul ; 

The earth stauds still—it stands by rea- 
son 

Round as the globe >—;tulf humbug— 
fable ! 


It’s a flat sphere, like this here table, 
\nd the sun overhangs this sphere, 


Av—just like that there chandelier 


* But,” quoth his neighbour, ** when 
the sun 
Prom East to West his course has run, 


Thow « 


Neat moruing ic his former place 


oles it that be sows lis face 


** lo! there's a pretty question truly, 
Replied our wight with an unruly 
Burst of lawghter and delight, 
So much bis triumph secus'd to please 
him, 
Why blockhead, he goes back at night, 
Avdthat's the ASP Dare sees hie 

























